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Ow1ne to the general confusion which has long existed in 
zoological nomenclature, the necessity for adopting some fixed 
rule for future guidance has gradually been forced upon us, 
and now I think that by far the greater majority of working 
naturalists are agreed that we must follow the law of priority. 
Whether a species is well or badly named it is best to adopt 
such a system for the purpose of eventual uniformity, and, 
though it is easy to find faults—and there are many glaring 
ones in this method—the general acclamation of the method 
would more than counterbalance its evident weaknesses in minor 


details. A recent report (1905) of a Committee appointed by — 


the Zoological Congress (1895) to enquire into the desirability of 
its adoption unanimously voted in his favour, and all zoologists 
who wish to be in accord with their fellow-workers will do well 
to accept this dictum. 

Of course there are dissentients—there always will be to 


every innovation. They will point to the case of the South — 
African Eland of the Kalahari, a stripeless animal, which is — 


evidently a local race, that by living under different surroundings 


has lost the stripes that belong to the parent forms of the 
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north. Yet this southern Eland was the first described, and 


- must stand as the type, of which more recent discoveries are 


only subspecies. Other such instances of errors which we must 
accept by the adoption of the priority system could easily be 
noticed, and none, to my mind, are more glaring than that of 
Mus rattus. 

The present case, that of retaining Linné’s specific name for 
what is undoubtedly only a subspecies, is one of those errors 
which make one feel that one is only perpetuating a printer’s 
mistake by using it. In self-defence it is therefore necessary to 
explain one’s position. A name—a scientific name—should be 
descriptive, or, if the animal be a local form, it should be desig- 
nated by the name of the locality in Latin. But how often is 
this the case ? 

Mus alexandrinus of Geoffroy is the eastern, and, according 
to the best evidence, the parent form of a Rat which reached 
Scandinavia from the east at a remote period. Here it became 
locally altered in colour, and Linné, only having this altered 
form or subspecies available, described it (Linné, Syst. Nat. 
ed. 12, vol. i. p. 83, 1766) prior to the time when Geoffroy wrote 
his description of Mus alexandrinus (Geoffroy, Descr. de l’Egypte, 
vol. il. p. 758, 1812). We are therefore bound to adopt the 
name of Mus rattus, as given by Linné, for the whole species. 
But we are not necessarily bound to adopt this name for the 
parent form, which practically ranks as a species. I hope there- 
fore that the formation of three new subspecies—one of them 
being a newcomer to England, and, in fact, a new subspecies 
altogether—will simplify matters, and propose to use the follow- 
ing nomenclature in the second volume of ‘ The Mammals of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ which I have in preparation. 


Tue Buack Rar (Mus rattus, Linneus). 


Mus rattus, Linn., Syst. Nat. ed. 12, vol. i. p. 88 (1766); Bell, 
Brit. Quad. 2nd ed. p. 8302 (1874) ; Blanford, Mamm. Brit. India, 
p. 406 (1891); Lydekker, Brit. Mamm. p. 191 (1895); John- 
ston, Brit. Mamm. p. 241 (1908) ; eet, Zool. 4th ser. vol. il. 
p- 100 (1898). 

M. alexandrinus, Geoffroy, Deser. de l’Egypte, vol. ii. p. 753 
(1812); Thomas, Proc. Zool. Soc. (1881), p. 588. 
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M. rufescens, Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 585 (18387). 

M. nitidus, Gray, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xv. p. 267. 

Loca Names.—Black Rat; Old English Black Rat; Alex- 
andrine Rat (English). Black Ratton; Blue Rat (Scottish). 
Rodan-dubh; Radan-dubh (Scotch Gaelic). Llygoden fferngig 
(Welsh). ‘‘ French’’ Mouse (Irish). 

CuaracTers.— The “ Black’ Rat is not so stoutly built as the 
Brown Rat, and it has a proportionately longer tail and larger 
ears. The tail is generally, but not always, longer than the head 
and body, and the ears are about half the length of the head. 
Mamma, 10 or 12. 

Three well-marked races of the so-called ‘“‘ Black” Rat exist 
in our islands, and the fact that all interbreed freely* has led to 
some confusion amongst naturalists, who perhaps have only had 
the opportunity of handling a few specimens. I have examined 
a very large series of the species taken in different localities 
within the past fifty years, and consider that there are three 
distinct races, namely, the Alexandrine Rat, the British Alex- 
andrine Rat (i.e. the misnamed Old English ‘‘ Black”’ Rat), and 
the Black Alexandrine Rat. The first mentioned is undoubtedly 
the true species, of which the two last named are subspecific 
races. 


Subspecies 1.—THEe ALEXANDRINE Rat (Mus rattus alexandrinus). 


The colour on the upper surface of this race is very similar 
to Mus decumanus (the Brown Rat), yellowish brown, intermixed 
with black hairs. The black hairs predominate, and are longest 
over the thighs and rump. The ventral surface, breast, throat, 
lower lip, and edges of the limbs are yellowish white. The upper 
part of the fore legs and along the line of demarcation between 
the two surfaces is pure grey. Compared with Mus rattus ater, 
the coat seems somewhat sparse. Tail long and furnished with 
rings of scales, and covered with short black lines. Lars large, 
naked, and well rounded; vibrisse long and black. Soles naked 
and yellowish. 

Measurements of an adult male from Yarmouth :—Head and 

* M. de L’Isle made experiments with interbreeding, and concluded that 


M. rattus and M. alexandrinus were geographical races of the same species, 
and that M. alerandrinus was the older and parent form. 
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body, 9 in. Tail, 7} in. (generally thicker at the base, and 
shorter than in the other subspecies). Hind foot, 35 mm. 

This is apparently a recent arrival in England ; the true type 
as described above appears to have reached both Scotland and 
Ireland. It is most commonly found inhabiting the coast ports 
on the east and south of England, and is very numerous on 
board ships trading in Southern Europe. Of its original home 
we are-‘uncertain, but the supposition that it is an eastern form 
is probably well founded. 


Subspecies 2.—THe NorTHERN ALEXANDRINE Rat 
(Mus rattus rattus). 


This, the most common type, has always been known as the 
‘‘Old English” Black Rat. Early in the last century it was 
abundant nearly all over the United Kingdom, but is now be- 
coming scarce and very local. It has been erroneously called 
the indigenous type, but there is little doubt that it arrived 


_ from the east, probably from Western or Central Asia (possibly 


Western Mongolia) by way of Russia and teed or on board 
ships from the Black Sea ports. 

In colour the name “ Black” Rat is a misnomer for this 
northern race, as it is not, properly speaking, black.* The upper 
surface is greyish black or brown, interspersed (behind the 
shoulders) with glossy white hairs, and the whole upper and lower 
parts have a blue-grey or purple in them when viewed in the 
light. Theunder fur, which is sparse, is pure grey. The ventral 
surface and limbs are slaty grey. These slate-coloured hairs be- 
come thin on the upper surface of the feet and toes; the soles are 
naked and yellowish; the toes small and bone-coloured. The 
tail is ornamented with scales which form rings from root to end, 
and is covered with short black hairs ; the ears are large, naked, 
and well rounded; the eyes black and prominent; the vibrissx 


fairly numerous, long, and black in colour. Average length of 


head and body, 7 in. A very large male from Yarmouth now 
before me measures 8} in. ; tail, 9 in.; hind foot, 85 mm. 


* Linneus did not call it black; he speaks of it as “ corpore fusco,”’ and 
otherwise refers to its dusky colour. Pennant probably gave the superficial 
name of “ Black,” which has remained ever since. ‘ Blue’ would have been 
more appropriate. 
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Subspecies 3.—Tue Brack ALEXANDRINE Rat, subsp. n. 
(Mus rattus ater). 

This well-marked race, which is a very recent arrival on our 
shores, deserves some such title as has been suggested by Mr. O. 
Thomas, for it is now a well-marked race, and occurs by itself in 
several places where the M. r. alexandrinus and true M. r. rattus 
are apparently unknown. 

The whole of the upper parts of this variety are glossy black, 
which in bright light has a curious green sheen, and the pelage 
deeper and richer than in the two other races ; the minor and 
terminal portion of these hairs are jet-black, and the major or 
hidden portion is white or grey; the lower parts dusky grey. 
Kars, vibrisse, feet, and measurements identical with the last- 
named subspecies. Tail not so thick at the base as M. r. alez- 
andrinus, and slightly longer. 

The Black Alexandrine Rat is a native of the Black Sea ports, 
although its original home is, like that of the other races, 
unknown. Its habits are similar, and it is a great traveller on 
board the grain-ships, and has doubtless reached many out-of- 
the-way places of which at present we are ignorant. I saw what 
I believe to be a Rat of this subspecies lying dead in a Kaffir 
village about fifty miles north of Pretoria, and was informed that 
they were common there, and that the ‘‘Blue”’ variety was not 
known. These Rats had doubtless worked their way up from 
Johannesberg, vid Delagoa Bay. It is, I believe, also found in 
several of North African sea-ports. I first heard of this race as 
an inhabitant of London in 1900, but it was not until 1904 that 
I obtained two fine specimens from Messrs. Courage & Co.’s 
Brewery, Horsleydown, London, 8.E., where they have been 
found in company with both M. r. alexandrinus and M. r. rattus. 
Mr. Douglas English, whose excellent photographs of the animal 
accompany this article, has also known of them for some time, 
and has kept several in captivity, which he has kindly sent me 
for examination. These were also taken in London, and so far 
I have not heard of it in any other British sea-port. After 
examining over one hundred specimens of “‘ Old English Black”’ 


Rats—that is, old examples that have been killed in inland places’ 


during the past fifty years, and were undoubtedly examples of 
the race that is now nearly extinct—I have not found one that 


| 
| 
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was Black like the present subspecies, and have only found 
hybrids between the two in London, where the Black race 
exists. | 

All the three above-mentioned races are sometimes found 
frequenting the same town, and, as previously stated, will breed 
freely with one another, and prove their original identity. Thus 


_ we often see, in a collection of specimens, Rats of this species 


_ 


presenting every intermixed condition of fur which may occur 
between the very black form and the pale white-bellied one. 
Black Rats with white chests, paws, and sometimes whitish 
whiskers are common, as well as yellowish brown examples with 
blue-grey under surfaces. This is most noticeable in London, 
where the docks are constantly receiving fresh supplies of the 
different subspecies from the east, and which make their 
homes about the Docks, Ratcliffe Highway, and Thames Street. 
I have examined every type from this one district of our 
metropolis. | 

I think that this species may very occasionally interbreed 
with M. decumanus, but I have never seen an example, nor has 


Mr. Douglas English, who has long kept both species, succeeded 


in obtaining a cross. Melanic varieties of M.decumanus and | 


variations of the present species are constantly described as such 
hybrids. 

The scientific reader may question the necessity of describ- 
ing the foregoing as new subspecies without according similar 
subspecific rank to the melanic variety of Mus decumanus, for 
some time known as M. hibernicus. The answer to this is that 
the dark form of the last named is not constant, nor has it 
developed into a sufficiently extensive race, inhabiting a certain 
area, Of which we can take notice. After all, the difference 
between a variety and subspecies is a most difficult one to 
describe. All subspecies have their commencement in a slight 
variation from the normal type, which is altered and developed 
according to circumstances and local environment. When that 
variation is small and sporadic in distribution it is called a 
variety, but if a variation becomes well marked and constant, 
and its members dominate a district, island, or area of land, as 
in the various races of Mus rattus, I think we are entitled to 
name its members as belonging to a subspecies. 


a 
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The following measurements, in inches, of the three races 
have been taken (in the flesh) by Mr. Lionel Adams and myself: 


| Head 


| 

Subspecific Race. Sex. Body | Tail. Hairs, nox. Locality. 

1. M. r. alexandrinus | 74 «2 14, — | Yarmouth. 

3. 9 § 4 Woolwich. 
3. - |1-| 13, 5 
4, 9 | 8) 7 | 28 1; 
5. 2 8 74 13 1 
6. 4 63 | 7% 2 14 38 
7. Tit 82 2% 1 54 ” 
9. BM. £. 2 42 | 
10. a Fe 13 2 
1). 2 8 2 1} 5 

13. M. r. ater (type) ..... 94 | 1 2% 13. — |London,S.E. 

14. 3 | 8} 1 2 1% ” 
16. 8} | 1 2 
17. | | 83 broken 1 23 | 13; — 


The hind foot is generally 1} in. The skulls and teeth are 
similar, and have been described too often to require explana- 
tion. 


4 
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BIRDS SEEN IN EGYPT IN DECEMBER, JANUARY, 
AND FEBRUARY. 


By 


‘TnEse notes may be of interest as showing what an ordinary 
tourist with good field-glasses may see. I landed at Port Said 
on the 11th December, 1904, was in Cairo from the 12th to the 
29th ; spent foyr days in the Fayum, went up the Nile by steamer 
to Wadi Halfa, stopped a few days at Assuan and Luxor, and 
another fortnight at Cairo before leaving Egypt on Feb. 27th. 

Anyone who-has read Shelley’s ‘ Birds of Egypt,’ and re- 
members his constant observation of ‘“‘a very abundant species 
everywhere,” will be much disappointed when he first arrives in 
the country. But when he remembers the enormous increase of 
steamers on the Nile in the last thirty years (Shelley’s book was 
published in 1873), he will be glad that he saw the river before 


it was quite depopulated of birds. 


At Port Said a few Mediterranean Herring-Gulls (Larus 
cachinnans) flew about the harbour. In Cairo the Egyptian Kite 
(Milvus egyptius) was the most striking bird. Scores were always 
in sight, swooping over the roofs, and resting on the telegraph- 
poles and chimneys. They are abundant all the way up the 
river to Wadi Halia, and one is soon familiar with their shrill 
but pleasing note. The Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix) was as 
common in the streets as along the mud-banks of the Nile. The 
House-Sparrow (Passer domesticus) was abundant; the boats 
loaded with grain were thickly covered with them. The White 


~Wagtail (Motacilla alba) was to be seen everywhere ; they con- 


stantly came on to our steamer in search of crumbs. 

At Gizeh Zoological Gardens there is a pond where many 
Wild Ducks join the tame ones. I saw Teal (Nettion crecca) and 
Shovelers (Spatula clypeata) in December, and in February many 
Pintails (Dajila acuta), Mallard (Anas boscas), and a few Wigeons 
(Mareca penelope). In the middle of February they were begin- 
ning to diminish in numbers. The majority seemed to be 


| 
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Shovelers. On an island in the same place a great flock of 
Night-Herons (Nycticorax griseus) roosted thickly in the trees, a 
few occasionally flapping about. About half were in mature 
plumage, and very conspicuous. They leave the Gardens in 
May, and return in August with thetr young, but some come 
sometimes and look at the place in between. 

Several minute Warblers were catching insects on the 
shrivelled lotus plants, but Willow-Warblers (Phylloscopus tro- 
chilus) were the only ones I could name. These I often saw on 
shrubs in Cairo gardens. The Oriental Swallow (Hirundo sav- 
ignit) was always to be seen on Gezireh, and round the Fayum 
lake there were thousands of them. In the desert beyond the 
Mokattam Hills I saw a few pairs of the inconspicuous Desert 
Lark (Ammomanes deserti). The Pied Wheatear (Sazxicola lugens) 
I saw in several spots in the desert, but it was never abundant. 
The Desert Wheatear (S. deserti) I only saw once, at Gizeh. In 
the fields west of Bulak Dakrur, where I went with Snipe- 
shooters, I added to my list the Bluethroat (white-spotted variety) 
(Cyanecula wolfi), a skulking bird; one was in song, a pretty 
warble. The Spur-winged Plover (Hoplopterus spinosus) was 
common, but I never saw large flocks as I did of the Lapwing 
(Vanellus vulgaris). I saw also the Green Sandpiper (Totanus 
ochropus) (seen again in the Fayum), the Southern Little Owl 
(Athene glaux) (frequent also up the Nile), a Short-eared Owl 
(Asio accipitrinus), the Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida), and a party 
of Little Egrets (Ardea garzetta). The Little Egrets I saw again 
near Dendera, unmistakable with their black legs and feet and 
yellow soles. 

Snipe (Gallinago calestis) were plentiful in the still swampy 
cotton fields, and we saw many Teal. On the way home a large 
flock of Pelicans passed over. These and a pair near Ayat, 
which were of the Roseate species (Pelecanus onocrotalus), were 
the only ones I saw. They must be decreasing in numbers. 
Shooting is forbidden from the deck of Cook’s steamers, but 
visitors to an hotel at Assuan are invited to join ‘‘ la chasse aux 
Hérons et aux Pélicans,’’ which is organized once a week. At 
Medina, in the province of the Fayum, there were pools with 
Waders, and among them the Little Ringed Plover (4gialitis 
curonica) and the Marsh Sandpiper (T'otanus stagnattlis). Hoopoes 
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(Upupa epops) were common here, and in most places up the 
Nile. Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris) I only saw in the Fayum. 

Kestrels (Falco tinnunculus) swarmed, and Crested Larks 
(Corydus cristatus) were in every field (these were numerous at 
Luxor too); Little Owls sat on the dykes, and Egyptian Swifts 
(Cypselus murinus) sped over our heads as we approached Lake 
Karun. The lake is covered with wildfowl, and many happy 
hours might be spent in watching the birds on it; but the 
traveller should bring his own small boat with him. It was 
a disappointment only to cross the water in the enormous native 
boat; we never got. near the innumerable Ducks, and I only 
made out Tufted Ducks (d¢thyia fuligula) and Shovelers. Red- 
shanks (TJ’otanus calidris) waded among the tamarisk bushes at 
the edges, less noisy than usual. Gulls were flying over the 
water and crying loudly. The only one I identified was the 
Little Gull (Larus minutus), just shot by a German tourist, who 
described his three days in the visitors’ book as ‘‘ Splendid sport ! 
Bag: 1 Gull, 1 Duck, 1 Flamingo.”’ 

I saw nine Flamingos (Phenicopterus roseus) wading and 
swimming; only two had their pink plumage. All the way up 
the Nile I only caught sight of one of these birds, but there were 
immense flocks on Lake Menzaleh, to be seen from the train on 
returning to Port Said. 


Amongst numerous White Wagtails who were bathing in a 


flooded bean-field, I discovered several of the Grey-headed species 


(M. viridis). At Lahun a pair of Green Bee-eaters (Merops 
viridis) perched on the telegraph-wire. These are the resident 
species, which Shelley says do not usually come north of Golo- 
saneh. I saw another pair near Luxor. 
| Some Bulbuls (Pycnonotus arsinoé) were very lively in a 
garden at Medina, and I saw the Graceful or Streaky Warbler 
_(Prinia gracilis) there for the first time. Another Warbler 
answered to the description of Rueppell’s Warbler (Sylvia ruep- 
pelli), but I cannot be certain of it. | 
The first day on the river after leaving Cairo was much the 
best for birds. We ran every few miles into flocks of from three 
to five hundred Ducks, which rose and flew round in front of the 
boat before settling down behind it. Pochard (4thyia ferina), 
Teal, Pintail, Shoveler, and Mallard among them. Rows of 


| 
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Herons (Ardea cinerea) stood on the sand-banks, fifty to sixty 
sometimes together. To escape the fury of a dust-storm they 
stood facing the wind, their long bodies, at aright angle to their 
legs, looking like the letter T. I saw three or four Cranes (Grus 
cinerea) among many Spoonbills (Platalea leucorodia). These 
were in large parties between Deshna and Dendera; I saw none 
further south. | 

The Long-legged Buzzard (Buteo ferox) was often to be seen, 
sitting motionless on the banks. The Black-winged Kite (Hlanus 
ceruleus), less common, was usually disturbed by the passing 
steamer. The Osprey (Pandion haliaétus) I only saw once. 

The Egyptian Vulture (Neophron percnopterus) was common 
at Assiut, and in several places further south. In Nubia, where 
birds were altogether rarer, I saw them occasionally. Among 
some at Assiut were three Black Vultures (Vultur monachus) 
fighting over a carcase in the river. A pair of Griffon Vultures 
(Gyps fulvus) I saw at Baliana, and more at Dendera, sitting, 
apparently gorged, and peculiarly unattractive with their bare 
heads. A large brown Eagle was probably the Spotted Eagle 
(Aquila maculata), but it might have been Bonelli’s (Hveractus 
fasciatus). The pale Crag-Martin (Cottle obsoleta) was plentiful 
at Beni Hassan and other rocky places ; they were common in 
Nubia too. The Brown-necked Raven (Corvus umbrinus) I saw 
occasionally below Luxor, but not often; the Abyssinian Raven 
(C. afinis), with its peculiar sailing flight, only near Korosko. 

The day between Tema and Baliana was marked by Black 
Storks (Ciconia nigra); over thirty in twos and threes were 
wading in shallows. At Sohag a dozen with as many White 
Storks (C. alba) made a delightful picture. The latter I only 
saw between Sohag and Keneh. 

The Common Sandpiper (TJ'otanus hypoleucus) was rare: two 
birds on the river, and another at Karnak lake. This small 
sacred lake near the temple was the resort of a pair of Coots 
(Fulica atra), Pochards, Tufted Ducks, Little Ringed Plover, 
Black, White Kingfishers (Ceryle rudis) (common everywhere), 
Hoopoes, numerous Swallows and Crag-Martins. Before Luxor 
I saw what can only have been the White-headed Duck (Eris- 
matura leucocephala), and, later on, two Egyptian Geese (Chena- 
lopex egyptiaca). Another pair flew down to the river south of 
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Shellal, the black and white of their wings so conspicuous in 
flight, and so hidden at rest. Here two pairs of the Red-faced 
Chanting Hawk (Melierax gabar) flew along the banks. 

I was unable to explore the islands of the First Cataract, and 
only observed the White-winged Wagtail (Motacilla vidua), con- 
fined to that district, the Black Wheatear (Sazicola leucura), and 
the Sardinian Warbler (Sylvia melanocephala), which was fre- 
quently to be seen on Elephantine Island. The delicately 
coloured Black-headed Plover (Pluvianus egyptius) was rare—one 
pair at Wasta, another near Sohag. 

Gulls and Terns were few and far between on the Nile, and I 
could not make out the species of the few 1 saw. Some Shrikes 
and Warblers, tuo, remain unidentified, as well as some Waders, 
though I feel pretty sure 1 saw Kentish Plovers, Little Stints, a 
Ruff, and a Curlew. | 

The Redbreast (Hrithacus rubecula), Blackbird (Turdus merula), 
and Stonechat (Pratincola rubecula) were represented by single 
specimens of each, and Thrushes (J'urdus musicus) by three or 
four, chiefly in the beautiful Barrage Gardens. The Rock-Dove 
(Columba livia) is abundant, but semi-domesticated. The Egyptian 
Turtle-Dove (Turtur senegallensis) I saw several times in palm- 
groves. Perhaps the pleasantest sight was half a dozen Cream- 
coloured Coursers (Cursorius gallicus), running among the sparse 
vegetation at the edge of the desert near the Gizeh Pyramids. 

This makes.seventy-four species identified to my satisfaction. 


“ 
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NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF ANGLESEA. 


By T. A. Cowarp & CHarLes OLDHAM. 


In the spring of 1904 we again* visited Anglesea, paying 
special attention to the coast, which we worked from Carmel 
Head, in the north-west of the island, to the western shore of the 
Malldraeth Estuary. We made several excursions to the lakes 
and marshes inland, and one of the writers spent a few days 
near Beaumaris. Much of the country between Holyhead and 
Bodorgan was well known to us, for during the past twenty years 


we have on several occasions visited that district, but we also | 


broke a good deal of new ground. We again had the advantage 
of Mr. 8. G. Cummings’s companionship, and have to thank him 
once more for placing at our disposal the notes he had made on 
previous visits to Western Anglesea. 

South of the high cliffs in the neighbourhood of Carmel 
‘Head the coast is rocky and indented, but the cliffs are not of 
sufficient height to afford nesting-places for Gulls, and the 
boulder-strewn beaches of the shallow bays are unsuited for the 
Ringed Plover and Lesser Tern. Kestrels nest on these low 
cliffs, and the Stock-Dove is abundant; on June 2nd we counted 
twenty-five Stock-Doves feeding with domestic Pigeons in a field 
near Llanfwrog. At the mouth of the River Alaw, however, 
there is an extensive warren, where the dunes in spring are 
spangled with the variegated flowers of Viola curtisii, and con- 
siderable stretches of sandy beach. Here many Sheld-Ducks 
breed among the sand-hills, and at low tide are scattered over 
the mud-banks in the estuary and bay. On May 29th, when we 
visited the place, the plaintive cries of Ringed Plovers, which 
nest in some numbers on the sandy shores, were to be heard 
everywhere. At that date most of the birds had young, though 
we saw one nest with four and another with a single egg. A 
noisy Redshank was apparently interested in a brood, but we 


* Cf. Zool. 1902, p. 401; 1904, p. 7. 
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- failed to find the young ones. A small colony of Lesser Terns 


nest on the beach; several birds were fishing at the river-mouth, 
and we found two nests containing eggs on the shingle. 

Holy Island, or Holyhead Island, the most westerly part of 
Anglesea, has on its north side the busy seaport of Holyhead, 
but the population and the bustle and noise incidental to the 
important railway and steamship traffic are concentrated within 
a comparatively small area; to the west of the town the coast is 
little frequented, save by visitors to the South Stack Lighthouse. 
In the breeding season the rugged and precipitous cliffs between 
the town and the Stacks, and thence southward to sapere 
mawr, are resorted to by many birds. 

Within a mile of the breakwater a pair of Merlins were 
nesting on the slope above the cliffs, while there is a Peregrine’s 
eyrie not two miles from the town. Even if the angry barking 
of the falcon, as she flew in wide circles over the sea and cliffs, 
had not proclaimed the fact, the scattered feathers of slaughtered — 
Stock-Doves and domestic Pigeons would have shown that the 
birds were nesting here. On June Ist we made out two young 
Peregrines scrambling about on a grassy ledge half-way down 
the sheer cliff ; their primaries and tail-feathers were distinctly 
visible through the down. The tiercel, as so frequently happens, 
disappeared when we had only been in the neighbourhood a few 
minutes, but so long as we remained in the vicinity—fully an 
hour—the falcon, though more wary than others we have met 
with, was never far away; the crags rang with her fierce bark. 
Once or twice she settled on one or other of two grassy ledges at 
a little distance from the nest—these birds always use certain 
points of vantage as look-out stations—but for a long time she 
would not go to the ledge where the young ones were; at last 
she did so, and then we discovered them. 

A week later we visited another Peregrine’s eyrie, some 
miles tothe south-east. Although we failed to see the nestlings, 
there was no doubt that the pair had young, for there were | 
feathers of slaughtered victims in several places on the ledges 
of a grand cliff in which the falcon evinced special interest. 
She flew out over the sea and along the cliffs, barking defiance, 
for more than half an hour before she settled on a smail ledge 
which projected from the vertical cliff-face. The tiercel remained 
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about the bay, but did not approach so closely as the falcon. 
Once a second tiercel appeared on the scene, and the two males 
were out over the sea together for some minutes. One—perhaps 
the falcon’s mate—mounted again and again above the other, 
and stooped at it; the bird attacked always swerved aside, 
apparently just avoiding collision. One, or possibly both, uttered 
a screaming cry, quite different from the ordinary barking note 
of alarm. On June 2nd we visited the eyrie on the north-west 
coast which we described last year. The birds had again re- 
sorted to the same niche, and on the narrow ledge were three 
young birds, and an unhatched, or, possibly, addled egg. The 
young birds were smaller than those we had seen on the previous 
day ; they did not scramble about, but lay prone and motionless. 
The falcon was noticeably paler than the one near Holyhead. 
Here, as at the other eyries, we remarked a difference in the 
alarm-note of the sexes; that of the falcon is ‘“‘hek, hek, hek,”’ 
and is usually repeated more quickly than the ‘‘ hak, hak, hak”’ 
of the tiercel. A pair of Peregrines nested this year on an over- 
hanging limestone cliff near Peumon. We started the falcon 
from the nest on April 30th, when she flew out over the sea 
without a cry and disappeared. 

The Herring-Gull is par excellence the Gull of the North 
Wales coast. There is a large colony on the cliffs between the 
North and South Stacks, and another a little to the south of the 


South Stack; scattered pairs nest along the cliffs as far as Porth | 


Dafarch, but from the South Stack itself the bird has apparently 
been banished. Several pairs used to nest on the grass beneath 
the lighthouse-wall ; in May, 1886, we saw them nesting here, 
and even so late as 1892 a number of young birds, still unable 
to fly, were standing on the grassy slope within a few yards of 
the lighthouse buildings. 

Harried by visitors, and also by the lighthouse-keepers, the 
birds have sought an asylum on the inaccessible cliffs opposite 
the rock, a reversal of what, according to. Bishop Stanley 
(‘Familiar History of Birds’), took place when the lighthouse 


was in course of construction. The Gulls (which by the way he © 
miscalled Larus canus) bred in vast numbers on the rock prior. 


to the erection of the lighthouse. Blasting operations and the 
busy work of construction drove them to the cliffs, where they 
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were harried by egg-robbers; when the buildings were com- 
pleted they gradually returned to the island, receiving encourage- 
ment and protection from the keepers, and there they continued 
to nest until recently. In an article in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
for 1831, which, though unsigned, appears to have been written 
by Bishop Stanley, mention is made of a heronry on the rocks 
opposite the Stack; no Herons nest here now. 

The Kittiwake, so far as we know, does not nest on the cliffs 
of Holy Island, nor, indeed, anywhere on the western or south- 
western coasts of Anglesea. We have not seen the Lesser Black- 
backed Gull on this coast in spring, but have met with it near 
Holyhead in October. An adult Greater Black-backed Gull was . 
flying over the sea near the South Stack, and we saw an imma- 
ture bird consorting with some Herring-Gulls on one of the 
reservoirs on Holyhead Mountain, but the species does not 
appear to nest in the immediate vicinity of Holyhead. Guille- 
mots and Razorbills breed in large numbers on the cliffs near 
the South Stack ; the ledges occupied by the Guillemots conform 
with the curiously contorted strata of the rock. An excellent 
view of the long lines of birds, undulating with the whitewashed 
ledges, may be obtained from the zigzag stairway which leads 
down to the Stack from the cliffs above. On May 30th the 
birds were standing or lying prone upon the ledges in hundreds, 
but egg-laying did not seem to have begun, for we could see no 
eggs. Many Razorbills were brooding in holes and crevices, and 
the water at the foot of the cliffs was thronged with birds of both 
species, while others constantly passed to and from the ledges. 
Puffins were on the water in some numbers, but they had not 
then taken possession of the grassy slopes where they nest. On 
May 15th, 1898, Mr. Cummings saw a few Puffins on the grass 
beside the stairway, and on July 17th, 1902, we saw many on 
the ledges, and one sitting at the mouth of its hole on the Stack 


— itself; one of the lighthouse-keepers told us that few now nest 


on the Stack. Some of the birds occupied holes on the grassy 
slope within a few feet of the stairway wall, where there are 


many rabbit-holes; but others had their tunnels on grassy 


ledges cut off by perpendicular cliffs. Rabbits could not reach 
these ledges, so that the birds must have excavated the holes 
themselves, which, judging by the honeycombed condition of 
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most Puffin colonies, is what they frequently do. Some birds 
were evidently brooding in cracks and crannies in the rock 
where there was no turf. 

We saw a single Shag fishing near the North Stack on June 
4th, and Cormorants are familiar objects on this rock-bound 
coast. Two pairs of the latter species were nesting on a vertical 
cliff between the Stacks, and a colony of at least fifteen pairs 
occupied some overhung ledges to the south of the South Stack. 

The indented rocky coast south-west from Penrhyn-mawr to 
the strait which separates the island from the Anglesea main- 
land has no cliff high enough for Gulls or Cormorants to nest 
on; and, as on the west coast, the little bays lack sufficient beach 
to attract Ringed Plovers and Lesser Terns. The Oystercatcher, 
however, abounds here, as indeed everywhere in Anglesea; the 
low broken cliffs and isolated stacks afford abundant nesting 
sites. In spring and early summer the turf above these low 
cliffs is ablaze with flowers; after the primroses and vernal 
squills have faded, bluebells and sea-pinks come to perfection ; 
sea-campion in great white masses, and other plants which do 
not flourish in more exposed situations, mantle the walls of the 
deep narrow fissures, where Carrion-Crow and Kestrel nest. 
Here and there between the South Stack and Porth Dafarch one 
sees the striking yellow flowers of Senecio spathulefolius, one of 
the most local of our Britigh plants. | 

At Rhos Colyn, some four to five hundred yards from the 
shore, are two low bare stacks, which are occupied by a large 
colony of Arctic Terns. As a rule, apparently, this species is 
later in nesting than the Common Tern. On June 12th, 1903, 
and on the same date the year before, many Common Terns in 
the colony at Ynys-yr-adar had incubated eggs, but on June 9th 
this year there were no Arctic Terns on the Rhos Colyn stacks, 
though the birds were fishing at sea. On June 12th, 1897, when 
we visited the stacks, we found only one egg, but on June 19th, 
1891, there were hundreds—fresh, or but slightly incubated. In 
some cases the scanty nests were made of the long tufted lichen 


which the birds had plucked from the rocks ; in several instances | 


the eggs were laid on dried grass-stems or a few Rabbit-bones, 
which the birds must have carried from the land, for there are 


no Rabbits on the stacks, nor, indeed, is there any vegetation 
Zool, 4th ser. vol. IX., June, 1908. s 
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but lichens. Often the eggs were placed on the bare rock, no 
attempt having been made to build a nest. On July 80th, 1884, 
eggs were still plentiful on the stacks; although there were many 
young birds about there were also fresh eggs; no doubt the first 
clutches had been taken. In 1892, however, the birds appear to 
have been earlier than usual, for on June 6th most of the eggs— 


and there were great numbers—were more or less incubated; a 


few were even chipping. 

On the Anglesea mainland, between Cymmeran, where the 
strait is little more than a stone’s-cast wide, and the Crugyll 
estuary at Rhos Neigr, is a long stretch of sand-dunes, where 
many Sheld-Ducks and Stock-Doves breed in the Rabbit-holes. 
Ringed Plovers nest on the sandy shore and on the big pebble 
banks at the mouth of the Crugyll. Here, too, there is a colony 
of Lesser Terns, perhaps consisting now of a dozen pairs, 
although twenty years ago, when Rhos Neigr was but a hamlet, 
more than double this number nested. Even then the fisher- 
lads persecuted the birds, and now the visitors give them little 


peace. This year, on June 6th, a bitter east wind was blowing, 


and the eggs in some of the nests were all but covered by the 
drifting sand. On that day two Dunlins, in company with six 
Sanderlings, were feeding on the beach ; with them were two 
Ringed Plovers, apparently examples of the small migratory 
race, for they were obviously smaller and of slighter build than 
the birds which were nesting in the immediate neighbourhood. 
We followed this little party along the tide-line; when we put 
them up, as we did several times, the birds only flew for a few 
yards, keeping together all the time. When feeding the Dunlins 
ran with the tips of their long bills close to the ground, occa- 
sionally probing the sand, but the Sanderlings carried their 
heads higher, and pecked at their food in the same manner as 
Ringed Plovers. We saw three other Dunlins in full breeding © 
dress by the side of the river. In former years we have often 
seen Dunlins in summer plumage in Cymmeran Bay and the 
Crugyll Estuary in May and June, and less frequently have met 
with parties of Turnstones. On May 28rd, 1892, eight Turn- 
stones were feeding along high-water mark, turning over the 


dried seaweed to obtain the sandhoppers concealed beneath. 


This year we came across eight on the rocky shore near Llai- 
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gwyfan on June 10th. These June birds are laggards, for by 
that time most of the Turnstones have gone north. In October 
Turnstones and Redshanks are abundant on the rocky parts of 
the coast. 

South-west from Rhos Neigr the coast is rocky, with a few 
sandy reaches in the bays, and a break of some extent near 
Aberffraw, where the south bank of the River Ffraw is flanked 
by a broad stretch of sand-dunes. The cliffs do not rise to any 
great height until the bold headland of Pen-y-Pare is reached. 
This headland overlooks the Malldraeth sands, and beyond the 
estuary the desolate wastes of Newborough Warren. Carrion- 
Crows and Kestrels breed in some numbers along the low cliffs. 
One Kestrel, alarmed by our sudden appearance on the beach 
below her nest, left so hurriedly that she kicked a downy young 
one on to the sands below. We again (cf. Zool. 1904, p. 29) saw 
a Kestrel carry off a Starling. Our attention was attracted by a 
~ commotion in a hedge where Blackbirds, Starlings, a Sky-Lark, 
and a Reed-Bunting were clamouring ; from their midst rose a 
Kestrel, bearing in its talons a young Starling, and with evident 
labour made off towards the coast. The Wheatear is fairly 
common here; on the west coast, except at Carmel Head, we 
met with only one pair—at Llanfwrog—and saw none between 
the North Stack and Rhos Colyn. The Rock-Pipit is abundant, 
as it is wherever the coast is rocky. Colonies of Jackdaws occur 
here and there, especially where the rocks are overgrown with 
ivy; near Llangwyfan some farm-lads were dragging the young 
ones from nests in the ivy to make into pies. At one of the 
colonies we saw a Carrion-Crow hotly pursuing a Jackdaw which 
was carrying food to its nest; it desisted, however, when a 
number of Daws and a Kestrel mobbed it. 

The Merlin is not so common here as it is on the north 
coast; near Rhos Colyn one resented our appearance on the 
cliff, but we saw nothing of a pair which, in previous years, we 
had seen near Llangwyfan. There is but little ling on the brows 
above the cliffs here, and the birds have to seek other nesting sites. 
In 1891 this pair laid in an old Carrion-Crow’s nest in an exposed 
position. On June 18th there were three young ones whose 
quills and tail-feathers were just appearing through their whitish- 


grey down. When handled they gamely threw themselves on 
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their backs, and fought with beak and talon. The old birds 
meanwhile were flying about the cliffs, greatly excited, uttering 
shrill whistling screams ; the small blue male remained at a 
more respectful distance than his mate; she passed repeatedly 
within a few feet of us. Scattered feathers of Rock-Pipits and 
_ Wheatears along the edge of the cliffs showed where the birds 
had plucked their victims. In 1892 the eggs were laid on a narrow 
grassy ledge, not far from the nest of the previous year ; in 1897 
the nest of a Crow was again utilized, butthe birds were molested, 
and when, on June 11th, we visited the spot, we found the broken 
eggs beneath the overturned nest. The male bird was nowhere 
to be seen, but the hen was about the cliffs. In June, 1901, 
Mr. Cummings saw a pair of Merlins, and found the nest 
beneath some brambles on the cliff about half a mile from the 
old station. | 

A pair of Greater Black-backed Gulls used to nest near Llan- 
gwfan on a stack accessible at half-tide. We saw nothing of the 
birds there this year, nor did Mr. Cummings in 1901, but we did 
not go out to the stack to look for the nest. On June 18th, 1891, 
- there was an addled egg in a nest in the short grass on the 
higher part of the stack, and two downy young ones of unequal 
size were squatting on rock a few feet away. On June 10th, 
1892, we saw the empty nest, and obtained, at a neighbouring 
farm, an egg which had been taken by one of the farm-lads from 
it. On June 7th this year we found a pair nesting on the sum- 
mit of a bare isolated stack west of Pen-y-Pare. The old birds 
rose when they caught sight of us, and sailed high overhead, 
uttering a guttural ‘‘ ugh, ugh,” and another cry similar to the 
‘‘ago, ag’ of the Herring-Gull. They mobbed and buffeted a 
pair of Carrion-Crows until they drove them from the neighbour- 
hood. From where we stood on the cliffs we could, with a 
telescope, see an addled egg in the nest, and two small nestlings 
- moving about near to the nest; the young of this Gull seem to 
habitually vacate the nest soon after they are hatched. Presently 
a second pair of Greater Black-backs joined the others; for 
some minutes all four circled above the stack, barking in con- 
cert; then the new-comers retired. An hour later we came 
across two pairs on the summit of Pen-y-Parc; perhaps one 
pair were the birds we had seen earlier, for we could only find a 
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single nest. All four birds, however, flew to and fro with the 
Herring-Gulls, clamouring incessantly ; they certainly behaved 
as if both pairs were nesting. The nest we found here was a 
flat structure of sea-pink and grass torn up by the roots, placed 
on the bare rock at the highest point of the headland. Two 
young birds—pale grey tinged with yellow, and boldly spotted 
with black, legs and bill lead-colour—were crouching close 
together about three feet from the nest. They could not have 
been long hatched, for the horny nails were still on the tips of 
their bills. The coloration of the nestlings is eminently pro- 
tective, and had we not seen the nest and the egg-shells lying 
near we should probably have passed them by as they lay still 
on the grey lichen-covered rock. | 

At Pen-y-Pare there is a large colony of Herring-Gulls ; 
Sheld-Ducks, too, nest there, as they do between the headland 
and Aberffraw, and on the northern shore of the Malldraeth 
Estuary. Several Cormorants and Shags were resting on a reef 
near the Point, but we saw no nests of the larger and only one 
of the smaller species. This nest was in a crevice splashed with 
much white excrement; the sitting bird, alarmed, left the nest 
and joined its mate, which was fishing at the foot of the cliff. A 
pair of Ravens nest here annually, but apparently with in- 
different success ; in 1901 Mr. Cummings saw the dead young 
ones—stoned from above—in the nest. The following year the 
nest, built in another site, contained newly-hatched young early ° 
in April. This year the nest was in the old site, but it had 
either been blown out or intentionally destroyed when Mr. Cum- 
mings: saw it. In October, 1901, we saw a couple of Ravens 
flying along the cliffs near the South Stack. Mr. Cummings 
- saw a Purple Sandpiper at close quarters on the rocks near 
Pen-y-Parc on March 18th, 1903 (Zool. 1903, p. 154). 

We noticed a few Curlews in different places on the coast, 
and on June 10th a couple of Redshanks on the beach near Rhos 
Neigr, and three near Llangwyfan ; but in the breeding season 
these two species, so abundant on the Anglesea coast at other 
times, are infrequent. On May 29th there were three Whimbrels 
on Penrhos Beach, near Holyhead, and on the same day we saw 
six feeding in a field of young corn near the mouth of the Alaw. 
One was calling at dusk near Rhos Neigir on June 9th, and we 
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saw a bird on the beach next morning. The flocks of Oyster- 
catchers one sees in early June are probably non-breeders ; 
there were fifteen together on the beach near Llanfwrog on 
the 2nd, and three days later seventeen at Rhos Neigr. Lap- 
wings had begun to pack by the 6th of June, though on the 
7th we found newly-hatched young, and eggs on May 29th and 
June 8th. 

We have not met with the Bar-tailed Godwit in spring, but 
on Oct. 9th, 1901, we watched two feeding with Curlews in 
Penrhos Bay. The Rev. M. C. H. Bird tells us that he has a 
female Black-tailed Godwit which was shot near Rhos Neigr at 
the end of May, 1886. Atthe end of September, 1904, Mr. Cum- 
mings met with the Grey Plover on Cymmeran beach, and again 
—a couple—at Porth Trecastell. The Gannet is occasionally 
seen off the coast in the late summer; in July, 1884, and 
August, 1892, we saw twos in Cymmeran Bay. 

Inland, western Anglesea is, like the north, for the most part 
treeless; many woodland birds are rare or absent. At Penrhos 
and at Carreg-lwyd, near Llanfaethlu, there are plantations, 
mostly wind-blown ash and sycamore, whilst at Treiowerth near 
Bodedern, and Llynon Hall near Llandeusant, there are woods 
and belts of timber. Some of the churchyards, and the larger 
farmhouses, such as Chwaen-wen, near Llantrisant, are sur- 
rounded by shade-trees, but generally speaking the country is 
bare. Rocky outcrops, gorse-covered wastes, bogs glorious with 
flowers in spring, and llyns save it, however, from monotony. 
Llewelyn’s Wood, with its adjacent shrubberies and plantations 
overlooking the Malldraeth Estuary, can hardly be reckoned as 
Western Anglesea ; this district reminds one more of the east 
side of the island. 
| Warblers are, naturally, scarce in this treeless country ; 
_ Llewelyn’s Wood was the only locality where we met with the 
Wood-Wren. We heard the Chiffchaff there, at Treiowerth and 
Carreg-lwyd. Even the Willow-Wren, except in the woods, is 
not common, though it is to:'be found wherever there are a few 
trees. A Garden Warbler in full song at Treiowerth was the 
only one we saw; we heard the Blackcap there, at Penrhos, and 


in many places in Llewelyn’s Wood. The Goldcrest was noted 
in this wood, at Treiowerth and Llynon. 
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Less dependent upon trees, the Common Whitethroat is 
generally distributed and abundant, whilst the Sedge-Warbler is 
everywhere. The Lesser Whitethroat appears to be absent from 
Western Anglesea, but two were in song between Beaumaris and 
Penmon on the south-east coast on May 18th. The country 
seems to be admirably suited for the Grasshopper-Warbler, and, 
considering its abundance in the north and north-east, its 
scarcity in this district is remarkable; we heard one reeling on 
two occasions in a hedgerow at Rhos Neigr, and have met with 
the bird in former years in that district; elsewhere we sought 
for it in vain. The Tree-Pipit and Redstart, rare everywhere in 
the island, are apparently absent from the west, and we only met 
with the Tree-Creeper at Treiowerth. 

The Blue Tit is not common; a pair of Great Tits were 
feeding newly-hatched young in a hole in a wall at Treiowerth, 
and we watched another pair collecting food near Llyn Coron. 
We did not meet with the Coal-Tit during the breeding season, 
but we saw some with Blue Tits and Goldcrests at Llynon in 
October, 1901. The Wren and Hedge-Sparrow are ubiquitous. 

The Spotted Flycatcher is restricted to wooded localities ; 
in these few places it is not uncommon. The same remark 
applies to the Green Woodpecker. The Greenfinch abounds, 
but the Chaffinch is not plentiful, even near and in the woods. 
We only saw the Bullfinch at Treiowerth and Llewelyn’s Wood, 
but the Goldfinch is not uncommon wherever there are woods. 
The species affects the sycamores planted as shade-trees near 
farmhouses ; we saw several at Penrhos, Treiowerth, Chwaen- 
wen, and in Llewelyn’s Wood; and one on a piece of waste land 
close to Holyhead. One afternoon we saw more than a dozen 
old birds about the woods at Carreg-lwyd ; while we were looking 
at some full-fledged young in a nest in a gorse-bush the old 
birds called incessantly from a sycamore hard by, at the same 
time jerking their rigid bodies from side to side as if they were 
fixed on pivots. We had come to the conclusion that the range 
of the Tree-Sparrow in Anglesea was limited to the neighbourhood 
of Penmon Priory, where there is a large colony, and it was a 
pleasant surprise to meet with the bird at Chwaen-wen, where 
several pairs nest in the old trees; we also saw two at Liynon 

Hall, and one in the churchyard at Lianfugail. The House- 
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Sparrow is everywhere, nesting in cliffs and hedgerow-thorns, as 
well as in more conventional situations. The Linnet and 
Yellow Bunting, as might be expected in a country where there 
is so much gorse, are common, and the Lesser Redpoll, though 
less plentiful than further east, is evenly distributed and far 
from rare. 

Holyhead Mountain, the highest hill in Anglesea, rising to 
720 ft., dominates the town. The higher part of the Mountain 
is a bare rocky waste where birds are little in evidence. Herring- 
Gulls drift across to their nests on the cliffs, or congregate to 
bathe in the shallow fresh-water pools which occur here and 
there ; now and then one sees a beetle-hunting Kestrel poised 
against the sky, while a few Stonechats enliven the desolation 
of the upper slopes. The Stonechat is everywhere abundant in 
Anglesea, and especially so in the coastwise districts; in one 
small patch of gorse at Llanfwrog we saw seven cocks, four of 
them ‘‘chacking”’ from the tops of the bushes, within a space of 
a few yards. When one of the quarrelsome little birds intruded 
on another’s territory there was a chase, the bright plumaged 
birds flashing amongst the golden gorse. The Stonechat’s habit 
of feeding in reed-beds in autumn appears to be little known ; in 
October, 1901, we saw several birds in the reeds at Llyn Maelog, 
clinging like Reed-Buntings to the stems, and a single bird was 
feeding in a bed of Scirpus at another lake. A week previously 
one of the writers had watched several feeding in the reeds at 
Crymlyn Bog near Swansea. 

The lower slopes of Holyhead Mountain are devoid of ‘trees ; 
the rough pastures and fields under cultivation are divided from 
one another by walls of stone or turf; most of the ground, how- 
ever, is furzy waste, beloved by Blackbirds and Hedge-Sparrows ; 
indeed, we know of no locality where the Hedge-Sparrow is so 


_ abundant. In treeless Anglesea the telegraph-wires are con- 


stantly used by birds as vantage points from which to sing; the 
wires which cross the Mountain to the South Stack, as well as 
every prominent rock or stone, are requisitioned by the Song- 
Thrushes and Blackbirds. | 

The Nightjar is common on the Mountain, as everywhere on 
the wastes and rocky outcrops; sometimes it too will squat on 
the top of a telegraph-pole, and churr from this elevated position. 


~ 
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In Rhos Neigr village we saw one churring from the chimney- 
stack of a three-storey house. 

The characteristic bird of Holyhead is undoubtedly the Corn- 
Bunting. Plentiful throughout Anglesea, its extreme abundance 
here has attracted the attention of many ornithologists. In May 
the persistent song, which has been likened to the jangling of a 
bunch of keys, may be heard even in the enclosures among the 
houses on the outskirts of the town itself. A little further afield 
the birds were singing everywhere, perched on telegraph and 
telephone wires, stone walls, or on the bare stems—chiefly 
brambles—which project above the turf walls. The sluggish 
birds continue to sing even when one has approached close to 
them, and then—often with dependent legs—fly slowly for a few 
yards to some similar perch, and sing again. The majority of 
the Corn-Buntings appear to leave Anglesea in autumn. In 
September, 1904, Mr. Cummings only met with two or three 
birds—one of which was singing—in Western Anglesea, and in 
October, 1901, we saw but few in this same district. Some few 
odd birds were in song so late as the 10th of the month, but 
others we met with were in small flocks. 

A noticeable feature of. Holyhead is the absence of Swifts, 
Swallows, and Martins. During the week we spent there we saw 
none in the town, though the Swallow is not uncommon in the 
surrounding country. The Swift, though not abundant, may be 
seen along the coast; we met with it at Bryngwran and other 
villages inland. The House-Martin is rare; three near Penrhos, 
gne at Carreg-lwyd, and a pair which were nesting at Bodorgan 
_ Station were all we saw. The Sand-Martin is infrequent; a few 
nest in sand-banks in the warren at the mouth of the Alaw, and 
others in the mud-cliffs near Rhos Neigr and Aberffraw. On the 
evening of June 4th we saw a good many roosting with Swallows 
in the reed-beds at Llyn Maelog. Starlings, too, were roosting 
in the reeds on that date, and three days later we saw a large 
flock settle to roost in some low willows near Llangwyfan. 
Several Starlings were nesting in the hold of a stranded hulk 
in the straits near Valley. | 

We frequently saw Mistle-Thrushes feeding on and about the 
cliffs, and found a nest amongst sea-pink near Carmel Head ; it 
was within reach from the beach. The Magpie is rare; we only 
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saw it near Llanynghenedl, at Llangwyfan, and near Carmel 
Head. In September, 1904, Mr. Cummings met with it near 
Llyn Traphwll, and on the bog below Llangwyfan-isaf. We 
again failed to find the Jay. The Cuckoo is fairly plentiful ; 
one on June 3rd was already “changing tune.” The Whinchat 
is rare; there were three or four pairs in the isolated part of the 
big bog Cors-y-bol, which is drained by a tributary of the Alaw, 
and a pair in a bog near Ty Croes Station. Mr. Cummings saw 
& pair on a bog near Holyhead in May, 1893. The Reed- 
Bunting is not uncommon in the bogs and round the llyns. The 
Ring-Dove is plentiful, but the Turtle-Dove apparently only 
occurs on migration; on May 8th, 18938, Dr. W. H. Dobie 
and Mr. Cummings saw two a mile or so to the south of Holy- 
head. 

The Barn-Owl occurs sparingly ; in July, 1884, we saw one in 
Llanfaelog village, and in 1886, and June, 1897, we several times 
disturbed one from its roost in the ivy at Trecastell Bay. Some 
castings lay on the beach below the roost, and one of them con- 


tained the skull ofa Dunlin. The examination of another batch 


of these pellets enabled us to-add the Lesser Shrew to the Angle- 
sea fauna (Zool. 1897, p. 327). 


The White Wagtail occurs as a spring and autumn migrant; 


Dr. W. H. Dobie saw many between April 28th and May 2nd, 
1894, in the neighbourhood of Rhos Neigr (Zool. 1894, p. 227), 
and Mr. Cummings has also seen them on this coast—near 
Porth Dafarch on May 18th, 1894, and near Porth Nobla on 
May 28rd, 1901. 

It is unnecessary to more than mention such common species 
as the Rook, Robin, Meadow-Pipit, and Sky-Lark, but the Pied 
Wagtail, though frequently met with, is not so abundant as else- 
where in the island. The Grey Wagtail is absent from this part 
_ of Anglesea in the breeding season, but Mr. Cummings met with 
it at Caethle and Llangwyfan on Sept. 29th, 1904. 

Western Anglesea lacks cover for Pheasants, but the bird is 
reared at Penrhos and elsewhere ; a few wild birds are to be met 


with amongst the brambles which clothe the slopes above the © 


cliffs in many places. The Partridge, on the other hand, is 
abundant. On the afternoon of June 5th—a hot day—we 
listened for some time to the liquid ‘“‘ whit, whit, whit’’ of a 
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Quail in a field of oats at Aberffraw. On the following morning, 
in the early hours, one was calling near Rhos Neigr, and later 
in the day we heard a third at Llanfaelog. After the 6th the 
weather was sunless and cold, and we heard no others; but 
Mr. F. Brownsword tells us that on June 24th he heard one 
calling near Llanerchymedd. The Land-Rail is abundant here 
as elsewhere in Anglesea, but perhaps not quite so plentiful as 
in the eastern portions. On Sept. 29th, 1904, Mr. Cummings 
flushed a Water-Rail from the edge of the Crugyll, and later 
found it crouching in a grass-grown ditch. ‘Towards the end of 
October, 1904, a Spotted Crake was shot near Valley by a friend 
of Mr. Martin Wood, who saw the bird and told us of the 
occurrence. 

The many lakes of Western Anglesea—some of them more 
than half a mile across—have an important bearing on the avi- 
fauna; Ducks of various species are more abundant in this part 
of the island than elsewhere. Some of these llyns are fringed 
with beds of reeds and a large Scirpus, and are more or less 
choked with aquatic vegetation. From the bare stony beds of 
others little islets rise, favourite resting places for Cormorants, 
which come to fish in the shallow waters. The Sandpiper nests on 
all the llyns ; the Sky- Larks here reproduce the Sandpiper’s notes 
in their songs, as those upon the sand-dunes introduce the call of 
the Ringed Plover. Near some of the lakes are extensive bogs, 
resplendent in early June with the yellow flowers of the iris. 
Snipe abound in such places—Common Snipe at all times, and 
Jack-Snipe in the autumn; Coots and Moorhens frequent the 
llyns. On one water we had between fifty and sixty Coots in 
sight at once, and we could not see the whole of the water, nor 
take into consideration the numbers which with their broods 
were concealed in the rushes. Where there are no reeds round 
the lakes the Coots make their nests—often in exposed situations 
—of the green Scirpus stems, on which the eggs are very con- 
spicuous ; the protective value of the clay colour spotted with 
black which assimilates so closely to dead fungus-speckled reeds 
is entirely lost. : 

Drake Mallards may be seen on all the lakes in spring in 
parties of two or three to upwards of a dozen, while in the 
rushes the ducks tend their broods. The Teal is plentiful in the 
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bogs; we often met with small parties of three or four drakes, 
and from a swamp at Llechylched put up eight adult birds at 
once. The numbers of the resident birds are augmented in 
autumn ; hundreds resort to some of the lakes in September and 
October. The Shoveler is, like the Teal, more abundant in the 
west than elsewhere in Anglesea; the strikingly coloured drakes 
often consort with drake Mallards, but sometimes are to be seen 
in little parties composed only of their own kind. We saw three 
and four Shovelers together in several places; on one occasion 
six rose from a bog near Rhos Neigr, and on one of the lakes we 
saw a party of seven. Now and then we saw a duck and drake 
together, the eggs or young having probably been destroyed. 
The Mallard, though the commonest, is the shyest of the Ducks, 
a trait noticeable alike on the Cheshire meres in winter, and on 
the Anglesea llyns in the breeding season. When Shovelers and 
Mallards are together the latter will often take alarm and leave 
the Shovelers on the water, or if all rise the Mallards will leave 
the vicinity, while the Shovelers not infrequently return again to 
the water. When the Shoveler is swimming its characteristic 
pose, even if its broad shovel-shaped bill cannot be made out, 
enables one to pick it out from a party of Mallards. The head, 
carried low, appears to be weighed down by the heavy beak, and 
its somewhat squat body is, if we may use the term, down in the 
bows ; a duck or a drake in eclipse may be recognized by this 
pose. In several places we saw ducks which from their behaviour 
obviously had young broods. On June 6th we walked through a 
swamp at Llechylched, where the sluggish Crugyll is bordered 
by wet rush-grown land ; a narrow embankment raised three or 
four feet above the shallow water enabled us to see the birds 
which we might have missed had we been obliged to splash 
through the swamp itself. Six Shoveler drakes rose together, 
then a single drake, and later a duck and drake in company. 
Four ducks rose from the rushes, and squattered along the her- 
bage and through the shallow water, two close together and two 
singly. Their actions were similar to those of a duck Mallard 
when surprised with a brood. The birds simulated disablement, 
flying with apparent difficulty, dragging their bodies through the 
water, and striking it with their wings. Unlike a Mallard, they 
made no sound, and as they went away from us showed little or 
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no white in their tails; the pale blue on the wing-coverts was, 
however, very conspicuous. We saw one brood of birds, perhaps 
ten days or a fortnight old, in a bed of Equisetum. The duck 
rose close to our feet, and squattered in full view across the 
water-crowfoot, which here, as it so. frequently does in these 
slow-flowing streams, covered the water—a sheet of white. 

On one of the lakes near Valley we saw a drake Pochard on 
the 8rd and 8th of June, and on the later date a female Tufted 
Duck on the same water. Both species probably nest sparingly 
in Western Anglesea—the Tufted Duck certainly does. During 
the third week of June, 1891, we constantly saw a drake Tufted 
with two drake Pochards on Llyn Maelog, where, on Aug. ist, 
1892, a drake Tufted was killed by flapper-shooters, and a brood 
of young in down, which were lurking in the reeds, were dis- 
covered by the beaters, and shown to one of the writers. In May 
and June, 1892, we saw Tufted Ducks on Llyn Penrhyn. 

More Black-headed Gulls are to be seen feeding in the fields 
in Western Anglesea than in the north and east, and on an 
island, covered with rank grass and a few willow-bushes, on one 
of the lakes there is a fair-sized gullery—apparently the only 
one in Anglesea. We could hear the thin cries of an army of 
young birds on this island early in June, and estimated the 
number of adults about the place at five hundred; probably as 
many more were away feeding. In October we saw Common 
Gulls feeding in the fields with the resident species. On June 
10th, 1897, we watched a Black Tern at Llyn Penrhyn (Zool. 
1897, p. 329). 

We met with Herons frequently in the bogs and about the 
lakes. At Treiowerth there is a heronry; from the high road 
we could see young birds standing in the nests in a belt of wood- 


_ land, mostly spruce and ash. 


The Dabchick ‘breeds on all the lakes, but the Great Crested 
Grebe has, we fear, ceased to nest in Anglesea. Possibly old 
birds and helpless young have fallen victims to the unsportsman- 
like gunners who flock to Anglesea at the opening of the shooting 
season, and often fire without discrimination at any bird they 
see on the lakes. In 1892 three pairs nested in a reed-bed at 
Llyn Penrhyn; one nest contained five eggs—an unusual num- 
ber. In May of the following year we saw a pair on Llyn 
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Penrhyn, and another on the adjacent Llyn Traphwll, but this 
year we searched these and other waters without seeing a single 
bird. In October, 1901, we saw a single adult on Llyn Hafodol, 
near Gwalchmai. 

Though there are a few apparently suitable spots for the 
Dipper on the Cefni and other streams, we have not come across 
the bird until this year. On May 23rd one of the writers saw a 
pair on a little stream to the north of Beaumaris, and after a 
short search discovered the nest, containing young birds, beneath 
the beams of a wooden bridge. No other birds were seen on the 
brook. So far we have not found the Kingfisher in Anglesea in 
the nesting season, but the bird occurs on migration. On Oct. 6th, 
1901, we saw one at a fountain in a garden near Holyhead Har- 
bour, and on Sept. 29th, 1904, Mr. Cummings watched another 
on the coast between Rhos Neigr and Llangwyfan. 
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MAMMALIA. 


Carnivorous Propensity of the Badger. — On Sept. 28th a male 
Badger (Meles taxus), recently sent from Ireland and scarcely yet full- 
grown, escaped from the yard in which it had been placed, and killed 
a tame Raven (a very strong bird, but pinioned), a large hen Turkey, 
and two fowls, eating a considerable part of each of them, and appa- 
rently making some attempt to bury the remnants, as they had soil on 
them when found. Four young chickens were also missing, and these 
were laid to its charge as well. After this the Badger secreted himself 
for a short interval, but was presently heard of in a “ rookery ’’ wood 
at no great distance, where twenty-three fowls had been used by a 
gamekeeper for rearing Pheasants. Ten of these soon disappeared, 
and, as ‘‘ cackling’’ was heard by a cottager living near on more than 
one night, there was little doubt that the Badger had been chasing 
them about the wood, but only one dead fowl was found. After this 
episode the animal probably went to sleep for a while in some hole, 
and, though suspected of purloining some vegetables, was not certainly 
heard of until the first week in November, when he was ascertained to 
have travelled some four miles. Here he crept into a chicken-house 


which stood by itself in a field, and in the space of about six days had | 


despatched forty full-grown chickens. Of these the carcases of thirty- 
six, or rather the scattered bits which remained of them, were subse- 
quently counted by the owner. On Nov. 11th the Badger was found 
sleeping off the effects of this heavy meal in a corner of the chicken- 
house amid a pile of the feathers of the slain, and the next day was 
successfully snared. According to the best authorities, the ordinary 
diet of the Badger is roots and young Rabbits, and one would have 
thought there were plenty of both to be found in the county of Norfolk. 
J. H. Gurney (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 


Bat Swimming.—About midday on May 7th my son and younger 
_ daughter were watching the fish in a pond near this house, when a 
Great Bat suddenly dropped into the water about ten yards from the 
bank, and, to their surprise, swam to shore without the least difficulty. 
They described his movements as being very much like those of a Dog, 
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and said that he seemed to swim very high out of the water. Arrived . 
at the bank, he shook himself, and made for the nearest tree, up which 
he climbed, and where I saw him some two hours later about twenty 
feet from the ground, apparently enjoying the warm sunshine, and 
none the worse for his adventure. —Juuian G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk). 


AVES. 


The Golden Oriole in Epping Forest.—On the morning of April 
25th I was walking alone in Epping Forest, and when I had reachied a 
point about midway between Chingford and High Beach a strange and 
brilliantly coloured bird sprang from the thicket near at hand, and 
flew at a good pace and on a low level for some fifty yards along the 
glade before me; it then alighted among the trees. I quickly recog- 
nized the stranger as a Golden Oriole (Oriolus galbula), and a few 
minutes later I had an opportunity of verifying my first observation, 
for in moving forward I put up the bird again. I then lost sight of it 
for the time being. On my return to the same locality about an hour 
later I again saw the Golden Oriole—no doubt the same individual as 
before—several times. Altogether I obtained five separate views of 
the specimen, although the first view gave me the best opportunity for 
observation. Once or twice I came upon it resting on the ground, as 
if in search of food, but on most occasions it alighted after flight upon 
the bushes or branches of the trees which abound in the vicinity. 
From the rich gold of the body-plumage—which was seen to advantage 
against the green turf and the thinly clad branches of the hornbeams 
—and the blackness of. the wings, I conclude this to have been a male 
specimen. The black tail-feathers did not attract my notice. I have 
since made another visit to the locality in question, but without again 
seeing the subject of this note.—Hrrsert Campion (88, Maude Terrace, 
Walthamstow). | 


Cuckoo at Portlaw, Co. Waterford.—A farmer near here, whom I 
know well, was witness, a few days since, to the Cuckoo’s act of intro- 


_ ducing its egg into a Titlark’s nest. He has given me the following 


particulars, and I have seen the spot where the scene took place :—On 
May 28rd he was walking in one of his fields, and noticed a Cuckoo 
flying over a small clump of furze-bushes. It hovered round and round 
a particular spot, and then flew away a short distance. He then 
walked up, and found in the spot just beneath where the bird was 
circling a Titlark’s nest with three eggs ; then, hiding behind a fence 
quite near, he watched the Cuckoo, which returned in a few minutes. 
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It perched some few yards from the nest, laid its egg on the ground, 
and carried it in its bill to the Titlark’s nest, and placed it therein. 
One of the three eggs in the nest he saw in its bill after it had left the 
nest, and this it left on the ground quite near; and when he went up 
to look at the nest after the bird had flown away he found the Titlark's 
egg broken in two, and the contents on the ground. The Cuckoo's 
egg, which is now in my collection, differs considerably in colour from 
those of its foster-parents. It is a good bit larger than the other eggs, 
but yet after all would hardly attract the notice of the real owner of 
the nest either from its size or colour. I have every confidence in the 
man who gave me the above information. He is a most reliable 
observer.—Wituiam W. Fiemyne (Coalfin, Portlaw, Co. Waterford). 


The Sounds produced by the Long-eared Owl (Asio otus),—I fully 
agree with Mr. W. Gyngell, in his note under the above heading 
(ante, p. 183), that the Long-eared Owl is not so silent a bird as it is 
often alleged to be. Mr. Gyngell describes very accurately three sounds 
which it produces, and which are familiar to me; but my object in 
writing is to draw attention to what I consider the most characteristic 
sound of all—the nuptial note or ‘‘song”’ of the male—which, rather 
strangely, Mr. Gyngell does not seem to have heard. It is the more 
necessary to draw attention to this cry, as it is one which may very 
easily be confounded on paper, though quite unlike to the ear, with 
‘‘Sound No. 1” of Mr. Gyngell’s communication, which, I am confident, 
is, as he conjectures, produced by the female. The ‘‘song-note”’ is 
chiefly heard very early in the year—in Co. Wexford I am accustomed 
to hear it from the opening days of January to the beginning of April, 
but most persistently during February. It might be called a hoot, but 
does not, of course, bear the very faintest resemblance to the hoot of 
the English Tawny Owl. It is possibly the cry which Swaysland 
renders as ‘‘ hoo-ok,” though that description may rather refer—as 
Mr. Gyngell assumes that it does—to the more moaning note of the 
female—Mr. Gyngell’s ‘‘00-woo.’”” Mr. Robert Warren has also de- 
scribed a ‘‘ long drawn 00, 00, 00,’’ which is spoken of in the ‘ Birds of 
Ireland’ (p. 116) as the seasonal call of the male, but of which the 
description appears to me even more applicable to the note of the 
female. In fact, it seems scarcely possible to tell from a description 
which note is intended unless both are described. I will now endeavour 
to set down what seem to me the readiest distinctions between these 
two cries :—(1) The male note hasan abrupt ending (I should syllable 
it as “ oop’). The female note dies off softly like a heavy sigh 


(**shoo-oogh’’). (2) The * oop”’ is uttered at short regular intervals 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. IX., June, 1905. T 
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—‘‘oop, oop’—an “oop” every third second. The ‘shoo-oogh” 
comes at much longer and generally very irregular intervals— one bird 
which I attempted to time varied from nine seconds to twenty seconds 
in the length of her pauses, and this was in the height of the courtship 
season, when the Owls are most voiceful. (8) The ‘“‘oop” can be 
plainly heard for half a mile. The -‘‘shoo-oogh,” in the case of a 
strong-voiced individual, I have heard at three hundred yards—across 
an open field, not among trees—but one would generally need to be a 
good deal nearer than this to hear it. (4) The ‘‘ ooping” bird, when 
it takes flight, immediately claps its wings, producing the resonant 
noise which Mr. Gyngell describes—I must confess that I had imagined 
the wings were clapped over the back, like those of the Nightjar and of 
the Wood-Pigeon, but I at once accept Mr. Gyngell’s welcome observa- 
tion that the contact is under the body—and it then flies about, 
repeating the claps at measured intervals, near the place where the 
female sits. The ‘“ shoo-ooghing’’ bird, on the contrary, flies from 
her tree in perfect silence. A curious property of the ‘‘oop” sound is 
that when heard quite close at hand it seems insignificant in volume, 
and one would never suspect its power to carry for anything like the 
distance to which it can really be heard. In the height of its season 
(i.e. the middle of February) it is begun each evening about half an 
hour after sunset, and can be heard—if several pairs are breeding in 
the vicinity—going on incessantly throughout the entire night.— 
C. B. Morrat (86, Hardwicke Street, Dublin). 


Unpver the above heading, Mr. W. Gyngell writes (ante, p. 188) on 
the calls of the Long-eared Owl. However, I cannot agree with his — 
description of the seasonal call of the male. Since January, 1864 
(when I first became acquainted with the calls of the male) I have had 
ample opportunities of observing the birds, and listening to their calls, 
for several pairs breed every season in the trees of this place, breeding 
in the old nests of Magpies and Sparrowhawks, and but seldom in 
those of Rooks. Occasionally I have had the pleasure of listening to 
four or five birds in different parts of the place calling in rivalry to 
_ each other; when that is the case the calls are not so continuous, for 
the birds pause in their calls oftener to listen to their rivals. 

Sound No. 1.—The call of the male is not a double syllable word, 
the call being merely the low-toned word of ‘‘oo,’’ long drawn out, 
emitted at regular intervals of a few seconds, and may be kept up from 
ten minutes to half an hour or longer without ceasing if the bird is 
undisturbed. I have repeatedly listened to birds calling at the short 
distance of ten to fifteen yards, specially observing and listening for the 
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purpose of identifying and describing the calls, and I can most posi- 
tively state that the calls of the birds of this neighbourhood are totally 
unlike the sounds of ‘‘ roo-o0”’ or “ whr-oo”’; and I may remark that 
I have had an Owl calling for hours within ten yards of my bedroom 
window ; so there was no possibility of mistaking the calls for anything 
but the usual long-drawn “00, 00.” | 

Sound No, 2.—This is the alarm-note and angry call of the female 
Owl when anyone approaches her young, even long after they have left 
the nest, and she flits about from tree to tree loudly ‘‘ quarking ”’ as 
long as the intruder remains near; and this ‘‘ quarking” note of the 
mother frequently betrays the locality of the young birds when sitting 
on a branch unseen at first. No doubt but this cry may be also 
emitted by the male, and I have only once heard it in winter from a 
bird that had one evening just fled across the lawn. I have never 
heard it uttered by the young birds at any time, and if they were 
capable of or wished to utter this call I must have heard it from 
a clutch of four that were hatched and reared in a tree in our flower- 
garden not more than ten yards from my bedroom window. They 
were a great annoyance, for they kept up their plaintive cries for food 
from dusk to daylight, and on dark days often began their cries as early 
as twelve o’clock at noon. Also, for many years in succession, I have 
taken the young, and hand-reared them until fit to be sent to the 
Dublin Zoological Gardens, and never heard the ‘“ quarking " cry from 
them. 

Sound No. 3.—This is caused by the bird flapping its wings (like a 
Dove or Pigeon) as it leaves its perch on the tree when disturbed in 
calling, or when flinging itself about on the wing as if in play, but, 
owing to the softness of the wing-feathers, the sound of the flapping is 
much lower and softer than that of a Dove. 

My first acquaintance with the cry of this Owl thus med 
About eight o’clock one bright moonlight night in January, 1864, | 
was surprised by one of our servants, in a most excited state, rushing 
into our sitting-room to say that some poor person was dying in the 
plantation near the cattle-sheds, for she heard their dying moans, and 
asking me to go and help the sufferer. Immediately on going out I 
heard the moaning, but, not thinking that any person in distress could 
be so close to the houses, I thought the moans might come from one 
of the cows drinking ; but, entering the cow-shed, I found all quiet and 
safe, and on coming out again I heard the moans still continuing, and 
located them as proceeding from a tree on the edge of the little wood. 
As I cautiously approached a dark-coloured bird left the tree quietly, 
flapping its wings a few times, and disappeared in the shade. A few 
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minutes after the moans again began further off in the wood, but as I 
walked up to the place the sounds ceased, a bird flew off, giving a few 
flaps of its wings, as in the first instance, and then for over an hour 
the moans were resumed all round the place, but, although seeing the 
bird, I could not identify it, but came to the conclusion that from its 
mode of noiseless flight it was some species of Owl. For several 
evenings afterwards, while the moonlight lasted, I followed the bird 
(gun in hand), but, owing to it cunningly leaving the opposite side of 
the trees from me, I did not obtain the chance of a shot, and so the 
puzzle as to the species remained unsolved. However, a week or two 
later, as I was riding home from Ballina at nightfall, I heard the 
moans proceeding from a tree in a roadside plantation ; so, stopping 
my horse, I listened to the sound, carefully watching the trees for 
some time, when, to my delight and satisfaction, I perceived a fine 
Long-eared Owl on a branch of a larch-tree in the very act of moaning. 
Then, a few evenings later, I saw another bird on a tree in the lawn, 
about twenty yards from the hall-door, where it remained for nearly 
half an hour moaning. The difficulty I had in identifying the bird 
(until I saw it in the act of moaning) was that in no ornithological 
work that I have had access to was any description given of the 
seasonal call of the male Long-eared Owl; neither in Thompson, 
Yarrell, Montagu, &c., is any mention of it. This silence is strange, 
for surely those who had heard the cry of the young must have more 
easily in the same woods heard the moans of the male. — Rosert 
Warren (Moy View, Ballina). 


Position of Sitting Birds in Relation to the Wind. — Brooding 
birds face the wind when exposed thereto, and this may account for 
the changes in position assumed by the Hedge-Accentor observed by 
Mr. J. H. Gurney (cf. ante, p. 165). It was noted that the changes 
were in the same direction, viz. to the left, so that we may suppose 
they represented adjustments of position in relation to changes in the 
direction of the wind. Not only is a position facing the wind the most 
convenient for a sitting bird, but it also best enables it to hear, and 
perhaps scent, enemies. It would hardly be necessary, from the small 
number of eggs covered, and the compact form of the nest, for a Hedge- 
Accentor to turn from time to time in order ‘ to distribute the warmth 
of her body more equally.” I may be allowed to congratulate Mr. 
Gurney upon his interesting observations. — W. Ruskin BuTrERFI“LD 
(4, Stanhope Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea). 


Notes on the Ornithology of Richmond Park, Surrey. — I am able 
to add one species to the very remarkable lists of birds (ante, pp. 147 
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and 187) which have been published. I find a note of having seen a 
Jay (Garrulus glandarius) in the Park on April 2nd of this year.— 
Harotp Russet (16, Beaufort Gardens, 8. W.). 


Surrey Notes.— During May last I found three nests of the Song- 
Thrush (Turdus musicus) built right on the ground. Two of these 
were in woods, and sheltered by brambles and other plants. The | 
third was in a field, and placed in a patch of long grass, in just such 
a situation as you would expect to find a Sky-Lark’s nest. It is all 
the more remarkable that the bird should have selected such a site, as 
there were plenty of bushes and trees at no great distance in which it 
might have built. Although Song-Thrushes’ nests may often be 
found on banks, I think the above instances of their building right on 
the level of the ground are somewhat exceptional. On April 9th last, 
when walking across Limpsfield Common near here, I saw three large 
Gulls flying in a northerly direction. They were at a considerable 
elevation, so that I was not able to make quite sure of the species, 
but thought they were Great Black-backed Guils. A week later I saw 
another bird near the same place, and, as it was flying much lower 
than those I had seen previously, and came quite close to me, I was 
able to identify it as Larus marinus. On April 21st I again met with 
the bird at a large pond not far from Lingfield. On referring to 
Mr. Bucknill’s ‘ Birds of Surrey,’ I find that the bird occurs rarely 
on the Thames, and has on a few occasions been seen inland. These 
notes may therefore be of value to readers of ‘ The Zoologist’ inter- 
ested in the ornithology of the any: —Cuas. Bentuam (Keymer, — 
Kast Hill Road, Oxted). 
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Durine the month of May the number of Chimpanzees exhibited 
in the Gardens amounted to eleven, a record for this or any other 
menagerie. One out of the three new examples recently added was 
from Uganda, and is peculiarly interesting on account of the decided 


rufous tinge pervading the tips of the hairs. From the same locality | 


came a specimen of that rare red-crowned, white-bearded species of 
Guenon, described as Cercopithecus neglectus, which is one of the many 
forms of animals occurring both in Uganda and West Africa. It 
is generally associated systematically with the better-known Diana 
Guenons, of which two well-marked races inhabit West Africa, namely, 
the one- With’ red thighs (C. diana, sensu stricto), and the one with 
white or lemon-yellow thighs (C. diana roloway). Two examples of 
the latter were presented during the month; as well as the second 
specimen we have received within the last twelve months of the rare 
Nigerian Green Guenon, C. pousarguet. From West Africa we have 
also acquired two pretty little Duikers, the crowned (Cephalophus 


coronatus) and Maxwell’s (C. maxwelli). It is interesting to compare > 


the difference in colour between these two, which are kept in the same 
enclosure; Maxwell’s Duiker being of a rich slate-grey tint, and the 
crowned the ordinary tawny tint with black and white markings, so 
prevalent in Antelopes as a whole. 

Probably the most attractive additions amongst the Mammalia are 
five Prairie Dogs or Prairie Marmots (Cynomys ludovicianus), sent by 
Mr. Hornaday, the Director of the New York Zoological Park. Apart 
from their quaint behaviour, these animals are interesting on account 
of their association in their natural haunts with a species of small 
Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia), a bird which takes possession of 
the burrows of other animals, sometimes of the Marmot, sometimes 
of the Ground Squirrel or Souslik in North America, and sometimes 
of the Viscacha in South America. In the Gardens, the Prairie Dogs 
have been placed, with two of these Owls, in a sand-covered enclosure, 
where the two species may be seen living side by side. 

For the last few years Sloths have been represented in the Gardens 
by an example of Hoffmann’s two-toed species (Cholapus hogimanni). 
Within the last few days, however, a specimen of the three-toed species 
(Bradypus tridactylus) has been purchased. Curiously enough, examples 
of this animal have never done well in Regent’s Park, on account of 
the difficulty of getting them to feed. The one in question has, how- 
ever, made a favourable start, and after being fed for a couple of days 
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by hand, has now learnt to help himself from a dish. It is a matter 
for congratulation to have specimens of the two known genera of this 
family of Edentates living together in the same cage. 

To the collection of Storks have been added three Indian Tantalus, 
an African White-necked and a West African Marabou, which, with 
some White Storks, a Maguari Stork, a Jabiru, and two Adjutants, 
bring the species of this family now represented in the Gardens up 
to seven in number. Other rare birds are a female Nepalese Horn- 
bill and two Sulphur-breasted Toucans (Rhamphastus carinatus), The 
latter species has not been exhibited in the Gardens for many years. 

In the Insect House may be seen specimens of a handsome 
tropical Epeiroid Spider (Argyope trifasciata), brought with some 
Porto Santo Tarantulas (Lycosa portosantana) from Madeira by Mr. 
F, G. Aflalo. Two female specimens of the Aryyope have spun their 
characteristic orbicular webs in the glass-cases in the house. On the 
outskirts of one hangs a diminutive male of this species, awaiting, it 
is to be feared, the fate that has already befallen two of his com- 
panions, namely, of falling a victim to the large and voracious female, 
which, like other members of this family, will devour the males, if 
she can catch them, as soon as the breeding season is over. 


R.'I. P. 


| 
| | 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mendelism. By R. C. Punnett. Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes. 


Tus little book refers to the evolutionary processes observ- 
able in organic nature, and enunciates a theory which is a clear 
challenge to what has been styled ‘‘ the all-sufficiency of natural 
selection.”” It leaves ‘“natural selection’ as a giant factor in 
organic evolution, but not the sole one. It postulates the view 
that ‘‘ the small fluctuating variations are not the material on 
which selection works.” Bateson, ten year’s ago, drew attention to 
Discontinuity in variation as not being an unusual phenomenon. 
This consideration in the hands of De Vries produced the Muta- 
tion theory, and Mendel has demonstrated the fact that ‘‘ the 
mutation when once it has arisen is not likely to be swamped by 
inbreeding with the normal form, provided that it is not injuri- 
ous to the species.” 

But Mendel’s contribution to the study of evolution is far 
from recent, and represents a piece of work—for it is based 
on actual experiment—that remained practically unknown for 
five-and-thirty years. It was given to the world six years 
subsequent to the publication of Darwin’s great work on ‘ The 
Origin of Species,’ and appeared as a paper in the Proceedings 
of the Natural History Society of Brinn, under the title ‘‘ Ex- 
periments in Plant Hybridization.”’ 

Gregor Mendel, the future Abbot of Brinn, prepared this 
paper in the cloister, which reminds us of Borelli writing his 
‘De Motu Animalium’ under somewhat similar circumstances. 
Mr. Punnett has given us some interesting traits in the life of 
Abbot Mendel. His thoughts had travelled far beyond the 
cloister ; besides his experiments on plants he is known to have 
carried out others on bees, but of these no record apparently 
exists; he was a meteorologist, and also interested in sun-spots, 
while for a time he was “‘ the manager of.a bank.’ Mr. Punnett 
has produced a particularly concise statement of the experiments 
which have prompted the teachings of what is styled ‘‘ Mendelism,”’ 
and has contributed a valuable addition to our ever increasing 
evolutionary literature. _ 
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